This magic land 
offers some of 


the finest 

sheep hunting on 
the continent. 

by Grits Gresham 


now began sifting down as 
Skinny and I broke from the 
protection of the timber. At 
first it was a gentle thing, 
but that changed as the 
horses climbed toward the 
ridge, high above, that was our goal. 
The change was abrupt, like a slap 
in the face with a cold wind, which 
it was. The wind curled over that 
ridge above and brought with it 
cold, driving, icy snow. It hit with a 
sudden blast, and I barely caught my 
hat as the wind snatched it away. 
We stopped while I tied the hat on 
with a red bandanna. 

“Little Red Riding Hood,” Skin- 
ny said, grinning through the hori- 
zontal sheets of white. Then he 
reined his horse and we continued 
back up the mountain. 

When we topped out, there was 
no protection from the full brunt of 
the storm, and after we had ridden 
down the ridge into the teeth of that 
storm for a couple of miles, Skinny 
voiced a thought I had been harbor- 
ing for some time: “We'd better get 
out of this and let it blow over.” 

We tied the horses to big boulders 
in the treeless landscape, down in a 
slight swale that deflected some of 
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The group of rams, perched on a rugged ridge, had 


probably seen my guide and me long before we spotted 
them, but they seemed indifferent to our presence. 
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the wind, then clawed and slid our 
way in, over and around huge rock- 
piles until we found a niche where 
we could huddle in semiprotection 
We were on a steep slope overlook 
ing a vast panorama of wilderness, 
but the bad news was that visibility 
was measured in feet. 

Three hours later, with sheets of 
driving ice and snow still being 
hurled horizontally past our lair, 
Skinny again made my day: “I think 
this storm's gonna outlast us. Let's 
head back for camp.” Cold and stiff. 
we climbed back up over the boul 
ders, now coated with white, only to 
find that Skinny’'s horse was gone. 


The Yukon! Yukon Territory! 

Some words and phrases are pure 
magic as far as hunters are con- 
cemed. For waterfowlers it may be 
Chesapeake Bay or Stuttgart; for 
big-game hunters—the Selway, thx 
Thoroughtare, the Bob Marshal! 
Alaska, Africa. . . and, always, the 
Yukon. Shades of Jack London and 
Robert Service and Dangerous Dan 
McGrew. Gold mines. Whitehorse 
and Dawson Creek and the Yukon 
River. 

Last August | flew the American 
Airlines/Alaska — Airlines 


change from Dallas to Seattle 1 


inter- 


Juneau, then a small commute: 
plane north over the ice cap to 
Whitehorse. 


“I’ve only had the area for three 
years,” outhtter Dave Coleman had 
told me over a beer at a safari con: 
vention. “Bought — it Art 
Minsk. He took only a few hunters 
in the last years, and I’m just now 
trying to find out what’s in ther 
and how t’get to them. Big area 
about 7000 Gourd 
sheep, grizzlies, moose, caribou and 
lots of black bear. Come on up, and 


from 


square miles. 


we'll hunt together.” 
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Dave and his expediter (read “do-it-all 
it you'll pardon the 


right-hand) man,”’ 
expression), Joni McKennon, met my 
plane when it arrived in Whitehorse at 
10:00 p.m., about three hours late. A lone 
Canadian customs officer, maintaining the 
same vigil for our small craft, made the 
entry chores quick and easy. Joni, who is 
young, educated, intelligent and attrac- 
tive, lives in Whitehorse and handles all 
the detail work for Dave's clients and his 
various hunting camps—schedules, reser- 
vations, air charters, supplies, licenses and 
so on. An avid backpacker/hiker, she 
recently won the Yukon Lady Trapper of 
the North title—for the third consecutive 
time. In the final competitive test she set a 
new world record in the backpack carry: 
630 pounds. She's 5 feet 4 inches tall and 
weighs 120 pounds. As one of the guides 
put it later, “Don’t mess with Joni.” 
Over a late dinner at The Prospector, 


one of several excellent restaurants in 
Whitehorse, Dave and Joni briefed me on 
the plans. | had arrived early to see and 
photograph the Whitehorse area, but 
would be joined by other hunters before 
flying to the base camp 200 miles north of 
Whitehorse. Over the next two days they 
straggled in by commercial plane, private 
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plane and auto: Toby Johnson, taxider- 
mist, outfitter and hunter from Sheridan, 
Wyoming; John Kegler, another avid Wy- 
oming hunter, from Casper; John Woz- 
niak, of Lolo, Montana; and Nicky 
McCullin, from Dubach, Louisiana. Jim 
Fors, of Missoula, flew up in his floatplane, 
bringing along his friend Wozniak, just to 
fish and sight-see. 
_ Whitehorse is a jewel! Clean and spar- 
kling, and housing 17,000 of the Yukon’s 
total population of 25,000, it lies snuggled 
in the gentle curves of the Yukon River. A 
major oasis along the Alaska Highway, it 
caters to travelers, but it’s also the seat of 
government for the Yukon Territory. 
Tourism brings in about $85 million to the 
Yukon each year, with outfitting for sports- 
men responsible for $20 million of that. 
During the two days | spent in White- 
horse I talked with key wildlife biologists 
for the Yukon Fish and Wildlife Branch of 
the Department of Natural Resources, as 
well as with the director; prowled around 
the fascinating town, visiting with resi- 
dents and with hunters from the United 
States who were in transit; bought licenses 
and big-game tags; enjoyed a ride with Dan 
Wallberg, who flies for Joe Muff’s Alcan 


Air operation, which transports Dave's cli- 
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ents to the hunting areas, and photo- 
graphed the Whitehorse area from above; 
and took a tour of the S.S. Klondike, a 
1937-built stern-wheeler that plied the 
Yukon River for many years, carrying pas- 
sengers and freight, and which is now dry- 
docked, fitted and restored as a national 
historic site. | also went back in time in the 
MacBride Museum through memorabilia of 
early life in this frontier, including tke 
restored cabin where lived 
McGee, the character featured in Robert 
Service’s Cremation. 

It took three trips for the Cessna 185 to 


one Dan 


vet us and gear into base camp, landing on 
the short bush strip that Art Minsk carved 
out years earlier, and which Dave has 
improved. The base camp, by wilderness 
standards, is plush, centered around Art’s 
old log cabin home, which functions as 
kitchen, dining room, den, office, radio 
room and sleeping quarters for Dave and 
for the cook —Tom Burke, a live wire who 
runs the chow operation in autocratic fash- 
ion and doubles as a packer. 

Flanking the main cabin are two new 
bunkhouses that Dave built, one for hunt- 
ers and one for his crew; an equipment 
shed; a storage building for supplies (in- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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can he found. 

If the pointer fails to point to the vicin- 
ity of the next track and you can't find it, 
then ask yourself what the landscape is tell- 
ing you. If an animal is beginning to move 
up a hill, for example, his stride will obvi- 
ously shorten; if his next footprint location 
brings you to a bush or a stone, the animal 
will have overstepped or understepped the 
obstacle—and changed the location of his 
tracks. To help you solve landscape prob- 
lems, play the animal’s role and walk the 
same type of terrain to see how it alters 
your own stride. Studying your own walk is 
often the best clue to figuring out what the 
animal has done. If the landscape fails to 
produce any clues as to where the next 
track is located, remember that all the wis- 
dom is in the last track. Look at the track you 
have at hand to see if there are any indica- 
tors that the foot has pivoted to change 
direction, mounded to slow down, or 
kicked out to increase stride. 

The Age of a Track: You can only learn to 
tell the age of a track through repetition. 
The “wisdom of the marks” was the way 
Apache trackers were taught to age tracks, 
and it is still the most effective and con- 
trolled way to learn how to read them. First 
clear out a section of ground about three 
feet long and two feet wide in each area. 
Mulch up the soil as you would in a garden, 
pat it smooth, then abandon the location 
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Today Ka-bar Knives offer a 
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that enable us to provide a lifetime 
warranty on every knife. 
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temporary styling and outstanding 
performance make Ka-bar the natural 
choice for outdoorsmen and collectors 
who demand unsurpassed quality. 
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fora day to let the soil settle and get a good 
coat of “weathering” on its surface. Early 
the next morning, go to the rectangle and 
make five depressions with the rounded 
end of a broom handle, varying from one- 
sixteenth to one inch deep. 

Six hours after you've made the depres- 
sions, return to the rectangle. Scrutinize 
the marks and note the time, weather, 
wind direction and wind intensity. Don't 
take notes or make drawings of the depres- 
sions; simply allow your mind to be saturat- 
ed by whatever ohanges have occurred. 
Now make five similar marks next to the 
first five; return six hours later to note, 
again, the changes in both sets of marks 
and the weather conditions. Compare each 
set. Marks should be set every six hours for 
24 hours, and you should always allow 
yourself plenty of time to study the rectan- 
gle. By seeing what happens to each set of 
marks over time and through different 
weather conditions, you'll condition your- 
self to age animal tracks in the same envi- 
ronment. 

You can spend a lifetime learning more 
and more about tracking; the points in this 
article don’t begin to plumb the complexity 
and depth of what tracks can tell you. 
However, even with the basic guidelines 
I've set out here, you'll be able to discover 
how to see and read the landscape and 
learn about its inhabitants. [SA] 
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cluding food), which houses several freez- 
ers; a tack and gear shed at the corral; a 
small building where Ron Kemps handles 
the game meat, canning, smoking, and 
packaging, transforming some of it into 
great jerky and sausage; and a very tall 
cache that is topped with the radio anten- 
na, which gives erratic contact with 
Whitehorse. 

Weather usually determines what is pos- 
sible in maintaining a hunt schedule, aided 
and abetted by such vagaries as supplies 
that don’t arrive, staff problems and volun- 
tary changes in the itinerary. 

The dispersal of hunters from our base 
camp was typical of many outfitting opera- 
tions. On day two Toby Johnson and his 
guide, Neal Sorkin, packed horses and left 
for their sheep area. John Wozniak and his 
guide, Cliff Hanna, also after sheep, left on 
foot for a backpack trip. John Kegler and 
his guide, Scott Voyd, went by horseback 
to Anvil Lake Camp, from which they 
would be flown to a remote area and 
dropped off for another backpack hunt. 

Nicky McCullin and I would hunt out of 
Halfway Camp, after overnighting at An- 
vil Lake Camp on the way in, but we spent 
an extra night at base camp when Nicky 
killed a black bear up on the mountain 
above camp. When we reached Anvil Lake 
on day three, Kegler and Voyd were still 
there, weathered in, a condition that 
didn’t change for two days. 

On day five the Anvil Lake Camp emp- 
tied. Dave had left the previous evening for 
Whitehorse to sort out guide problems, 
after being ferried to Faro by Jim in his 
plane. All in all, it was a fairly normal, 
inauspicious beginning. | enjoyed the time 
at Anvil Camp, an attractive log cabin on 
a bluff overlooking the lake itself, a spec- 
tacular setting from which we could watch 
the changing weather patterns on the sur- 
rounding peaks. We photographed ducks 
and eagles and wildflowers, and feasted on 
pan-fried grayling caught from a tiny feeder 
creek near the cabin. 

When Nicky, Skinny, T.J. and | 
reached Halfway Camp we got a hearty 
welcome from Rob Webb. He'd been there 
since the last hunters had left more than a 
week earlier and had been caretaking the 
camp and horses. Nicky was after caribou 
and moose and would hunt with Rob. T.J. 
Vinet, a Cajun from the Louisiana bayou 
country who was spending his vacation 
with Dave, would go with them. Skinny 
Kingdon and I would try for sheep 

For the next few days the pattern wu 
much the same: a midmorning or later 
departure from camp, hunt until late, 
return to camp, cook, and eat. With many 
hours of daylight at that time of year, bed- 
time frequently approached midnight. 

Skinny and I hunted the same vast reach 
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of the Pumpernickel Mountains each day, 
riding to the top of the ridge and hunting 
on foot from there. We explored countless 
canyons and depressions, walking to the 
next ridge and glassing the terrain beyond. 
Each day we ranged farther out, taking the 
horses into some very marginal “horse” 
country—steep slopes dotted with shale 
and rockpiles, all covered with some snow 
and ice, depending upon how much had 
fallen that day and how hard the wind was 
blowing. 

We were searching for a small band of 
rams that had been seen in the area a few 
weeks earlier and that contained one nice, 
full-curl sheep. We couldn’t find them. 
Scattered bands of caribou cows and 
calves, ptarmigan, ravens and bear tracks: 
That was the extent of our game viewing 
Opportunities. 

While we were looking for sheep in one 
direction, Nicky, T.J. and Rob were after 
caribou and moose in another. Their luck 
paralleled ours, although they did see one 
good-sized bull moose far across the willow 
flats that disappeared before they could get 
to him. They also enjoyed the sight of a 
big, blond grizzly making his way across 
that same flat, unmolested, since Nicky 
wasn’t after bear. 

Late in the week, Nicky’s luck changed, 
and with it so did ours. He climbed the 
mountains above those willow flats and 
shot a caribou bull. While caping it out— 
in a snowstorm—his group saw “our” band 
of sheep. The rams had moved completely 
out of the area Skinny and | had been 
hunting and were miles in the opposite 
direction. Were it not for that accident of 
happenstance, we would never have found 
them. 

Nicky brought the news of that discov- 
ery into camp very late that night, after 
packing the caribou down off the moun- 
tain. Skinny and | immediately made plans 
to be there early the following morning, 
but it was not to be. The snowstorm con- 
tinued throughout that night and all the 
following day, and the peaks were solid 
with fog and mist even when the snow 
slackened. Would the rams wait for us, or 
were they just moving through? 

“There they are,” Skinny said as he 
kneed his horse to a stop and lifted his bin- 
oculars. It was almost 48 hours after Nicky, 
T.J. and Rob had last seen the rams, and 
we had finally gotten our horses up on the 
broad plateau now covered with a glisten- 
ing sheen of white. More than a mile away 
six rams were feeding leisurely along the 
side of a rugged ridge that soared above the 
plateau. They had seen us, probably long 
before Skinny spotted them, but seemed 
only mildly interested in our presence. 

“Take a look.” Skinny rolled away from 
the spotting scope. “One legal ram in the 
bunch.” 

There was no doubt that this was the 
sheep we had been hunting. Wide, flaring 
tips. An almost totally white head, with 
streaks of gray beginning on the neck, 
turning to dark back on the body. One oth- 
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er ram, not quite a full curl, was almost 
black. The others were a mixed bag, rang- 
ing the gradation in color from Dall to Fan- 
nin to Stone. As I watched, one sheep 
stopped feeding and bedded down, and in 
minutes all the rams had followed suit. 

“That's good,” Skinny muttered through 
his binoculars. “They'll stay there for a 
while, and we should be able to keep out of 
sight by circling the lower end of this 
ridge.” 

We couldn’t! The ridge terminated with 
a sheer drop, triggering Plan B. 

“Only chance is to ride down the valley 
past the sheep, out in the open, until we're 
out of sight. Then double back behind 
their ridge, tie the horses, and climb.” 

Plan B worked. Keeping tight to our side 
of the valley, we leisurely rode the mile or 
so until hidden, avoiding direct looks at 
the rams, pretending we were invisible. In 
truth, the sheep were at ease, probably 
having seen very few humans during their 
lifetime. 

“Cheez!” Skinny whispered, ducking 
back behind the rock. “A little ram is right 
there—10 yards. He didn’t see me.” 

Guessing just where a bedded-down 
sheep is located after you’ve made a climb 
is difficult, but Skinny had almost done too 
good a job. We crawfished back away, 
climbed up on another angle, and moved 
forward again. This time, when Skinny 
peered over a small ridge to reconnoiter, all 
hell broke loose. We were right in the mid- 
dle of the six rams, which broke into a 
headlong flight up the mountain. 

Scrambling up alongside Skinny, | 
wedged into a prone position and tried to 
sort out the running rams. Then, at less 
than a hundred yards, they slowed, then 


stopped, looking back. The big ram 
jumped out in sharp relief in the scope, but 
a second sheep was directly behind him. 
Wait! Hope they don’t run again. Then 
the second ram moved out of the line of 
fire. Easy shot. 

At that shot the five remaining rams 
raced up to the crest of the ridge, then 
stopped again. We stayed down, out of 
sight, until they finally walked over the 
mountain. 

Very late that night we sat around our 
campfire and toasted the caribou and 
sheep. It was crackling cold, the stars were 
luminous, and the Milky Way was an 
almost brilliant slash across the night sky. 
Then, the beauty almost too much, the 
northern lights began their performance, 
erupting and dancing from the peaks in all 
directions. We watched and marveled for a 
long time, with little conversation. There 
just wasn’t much that needed saying. 
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: EPILOGUE 
John Wozniak and Cliff Hanna back- 
packed four days to reach their hunting 
area, then found a herd of sheep that con- 
tained several good-sized rams. After mak- 
ing one unsuccessful stalk with his bow, 
then losing the sheep in the fog, John 
finally shot a beautiful ram (37 X 36-inch 
horns) with his rifle. 

Toby Johnson and Neal Sorkin rode into 
their area, set up a spike camp, and then 
were weathered in for a day. On the second 
day Toby killed a magnificent Stone ram, 
almost black. It measured 39 X 38 inches. 

John Kegler and Scott Voyd were finally 
dropped off by floatplane in the far north of 
Dave's area, after being weathered in at 
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patagonia Expedition Weight | 


Anvil Camp for two days. They climbe 
from the lake up to the plateau high above, 
immediately encountered a big herd of car- 
ibou, and John shot a huge bull (scoring 
417 Boone and Crockett points) in the vel- 
vet, exactly what he wanted. Until the 
plane returned to fetch them eight days lat 
er, they caught hundreds of trout, devising 
a contest to see who could make a cast with- 
out catching a fish. And I tell fish sto- 
ries? 
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YUKON WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT 


Bears and wolves kill most of the moose 
calves in the Yukon before they reach 


adulthood, which is a dominant concern of | 


the Yukon wildlife department since the 
moose is considered the “meat market” for 
Yukon’s population of 25,000. Moose pop- 
ulations in some areas had been declining 
as much as 20 percent a year, but there has 
been much improvement since a contro- 
versial wolf control program was begun four 
years ago. The caribou is the other half of 
the Yukon meat market, and much the 
same situation applies to some caribou 
herds. 

An intensive research project conducted 
near Whitehorse by the Yukon Fish and 
Wildlife Branch showed that of 1580 


moose calves that died within two months 


Capilene 
Underwear 


_ People count on 
its warmth in the 
coldest climates, 

from Alaska to Antarctica. 


No other underwear offers the insula- 
tion of our Expedition Weight — a 
tight, thick knit brushed inside for 
added comfort. And Capilene wicks 
moisture off your skin better than 
wool, silk or polypropylene, so you 
stay dry and comfortable. Won’t re- 
tain odors, shrink or get scratchy with 
age. Colors: Navy, Red & Grey. 
Zippered T-Neck Top XS — XXL $38.50 
Men’s Bottoms S—XL $29.50 


Top: Qty. Color ameeae 


eeottom: Qty. __ Color size ae 
Add $2.50 postage. Add 6% tax in CA. 
| _ Send FREE wate a 
. heck Visameee: — AMEX __ 
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State Zip 
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P.O. Box 86, Dept. 313, 
Ventura, CA 93002 Se 


es or grizzlies. It’s startling d 
n that has been verified in 


grizzly is a huge factor, but 
t a game animal to 
wolves,” 


into an area. We estimate 6000 to 7000 
grizzlies in the Yukon, and no more than 
150 are taken each year by hunters.” (Two 
were killed in self-defense while | was in 
the Yukon, one after it had severely 
mauled a geologist. ) 

“Our wildlife management program is 
young,” said Brian Pelchat, senior big- 
game supervisor. “Our first biologist wasn’t 
hired until 1971 and the next one in ‘75. 
Now we have seven or eight. Really, we’re 
in an inventory stage, finding out what we 
have. The first management areas weren’t 
established until 10 years ago, and in 1979 
we delineated 400 subzones. We're inven- 


of birth, 964 were killed by grizzlies, 269 by 
wolves, 111 by black bears and 63 by either 


torying them. Incidentally, we regi. 
every sheep that’s taken, getting full int: 
mation on age, where taken and the like. 
It’s a compulsory registration.” 

According to Brian, the biologists have 
better information on sheep than on any of 
the other big-game populations in the 
Yukon: “We harvest only full-curl, trophy 
animals, which isn’t going to have a big 
impact on populations. Sheep are popular, 
so we have a very restrictive huntin: 
regime on them.” 
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TRIP FACTS 


Contact: For more information and a bro- 
chure, write: MacMillan River Outfitters 
(c/o Jerry Mathewes), Dept. SA, 1471 S. 
Nebraska, Casper, WY 82609; 307/237- 
2666. Or write Dave Coleman, Dept. SA, 
Box 5088, Whitehorse, Yukon YIA 4383 
Canada; 403/668-5072. 

Getting There: I flew the American A: 
lines/Alaska Airlines interchange froi: 
Dallas to Seattle to Juneau, then Trans 


| North Turbo to Whitehorse. CP Air also 


flies into Whitehorse from Edmonton, 
Vancouver and Calgary. 

Season: August | to October 31 for most 
species, although Dave Coleman ends his 
hunting on October 15. 

Cost: MacMillan River Outfitters, Dave's 
company, charges $7500 for a 10-day sheep 
hunt; $4500 for a 10-day hunt for eit!: 
moose or caribou; and $13,000 fora 21-day 
mixed bag (grizzly, sheep, moose, caribou, 
wolf, wolverine and black bear) hunt. A 
spring grizzly 10-day hunt is $3500, plus a 
$3000 trophy fee when grizzly is taken. All 
hunts include transportation from White- 
horse to hunting camp and return. Yukon 
hunting license and species seal fees are 
reasonable, $150 for license, plus these fees 
for any species you intend to hunt: sheep 
$10; moose—$5; grizzly —$25; caribou 
$5; black bear—$5. No seal fee for coyo' 
wolf or wolverine. After your hunt, you 
pay these trophy fees for animals taken: 
sheep—$250; caribou or moose—$150; 
grizzly, male—$500; grizzly, female— 
$750; black bear, wolf or wolverine—$75; 
and coyote-—$50. 

Gear: I used a Remington M700 7mm 
Remington Magnum fiberglass-stocked by 
Lee Six, with a 3X-9X Zeiss scope and 150 
grain Federal Premium soft-point ammur 
tion. Sheep hunting calls for a flat-show 
ing caliber in the 308, 30-06, 270, 28v, 
7mm Mag range, since shots are frequently 
much longer than mine was. Layered 
clothing to cope with changing weather is 
advisable, and good raingear is a must. | 
tried out a Kool Dri suit and found it excel- 
lent—tough, lightweight and waterproot 
(Kool Dri, Dept. SA, Box 120, Reinholds, 
PA 17569). Warm, waterproof gloves are it 
necessity, as are good binoculars in th: 
10X40 power range. A spotting scope | 
invaluable, and, despite the fact that most 
guides have one, it isn’t a bad idea to take 
along your own, with a 15X-45X or 20X- 
60X variable being best. 
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